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B AVING been frequently asked 


why, with all our present cosy ar- 
rangements, of ample business and 
leisure for travel, we propose to 
take upon ourself the labor and care 

of another and more laborious publica- 
)tion, we answer frank!y—just because we can. 
We have ransacked the country over and 
over, in pursuit of information for the people. 
We have carefully treasured up the experi- 
ence of nearly half a century, and now in the 
full vigor of manhood, we are just going to give our- 
self up to the work of our profession. There are a 
great many things which we do not know, and there 
are a great many other things which we have learned 
pretty well, and with these capabilities we are not sat- 
isfied to live like those unhappy bards, who “ die with 
all their music in them.” Henceforth our face will 
be less seen upon the great highways of travel, and we 
shall be more “ at home” to receive the welcome calls 
of our friends. And while we are thus tied up to our 
desk, we must depend upon the constant friends o 
our cause to be eyes and ears for usin the open world, 
and with their ready and obliging pens, keep us post- 
ed of all matters which will interest the public. 
mischievous boy once put an ambitious hen to setting, 
giving her a nest of a hundred and fifty eggs. His 
mother asked why in the world he had put in so 
many. “ Why, mother, just to see her spread herself!” 
If any body wants to see an extensive spread, let them 
take and read Field Notes for 1861. 


Ya.e AGRICULTURAL LecturEs.—Last year Prof. 
Porter, of Yale College, Conn., arranged for a course 
of lectures from eminent and noted men, upon Agri- 
culture and Kindred Affairs, sundry notices of which, 
and republications of parts of lectures, have appeared 
in the Ohio Cultivator during the season. A partial re- 
port of this course, prepared by Mr. Olcott, for the N. 


Y. Tribune, has been published in a volume ef 186 pa- | 


ges, by C. M. Saxton & Barker of N. Y. About the 
same corps of lecturers are engaged for a second like 
course the coming winter. This is very well, as at- 
tracting attention to the great work of production and 
husbandry and we bid the gentlemen God speed. 

The claim of originality in this enterprize, is not 
well founded. In Ohio, five or six years ago, we had 
for two seasons more thorough courses of such lec- 
tures in the ill-fated Ohio Agricultural College at 


A | 
A| 





Oberlin and Cleveland, which, lacking some of the 
attractive hero-worship of this Yale enterprise, failed 
for want of students. 

While these college instructions are all well enough, 
we can give a better, because a cheaper, more effec- 
tive, and more widely reaching method, and that is, 
through the Agricultural Press of the country, where 
instead of a temporary congregation of one or two 
hundred persons, there would be a steady audience of 
forty or fifty thousand, and no extra expense for rail- 
road fare, board or shoe leather. We invite all such in- 
structed persons, who are not too much pestered with 
the itch of mutual admiration, to boil down their win- 
dy wisdom, and give it in a concentrated form, to our 
waiting congregation. 





A MEETING OF THE Onto PomoLoaicaL Society 
will be held in the Hall of the Horticultural Society 
at Cincinnati, Jan. 16th and 17th, 1861. In view of 
the general excellence of the fruit crops the past sea- 
|son, and the interest everywhere manifested on the 
| Subject, it is expected that a large number of fruit- 
| growers of Ohio and other States will be present and 
| participate in the discussions. B. 


TRANSACTIONS of the New York State Agricultural 


f, Society for 1859. 


| ‘Transactions of the Maine State Agricultural So- 
| ciety for 1859. 

Both the above are handsome looking volumes, filled 
| with the usual records and papers of interest in Agri- 
| cultural Affairs. 

| 


| ILLusTRATED ANNUAL Recister of Rural Affairs 
| for 1861. This choice little work is fully up to the ex- 
cellency of its predecessors, and that is saying a good 
deal. We have a few dozen copies for sale, at 25 cents 
|each, by mail, post paid. 
| CHarves V. Mares’ Illustrated Annual Catalogue 
| and price list of Agricultural Implements, ete. Al- 
though this is intended as an advertizing medium, it 
\is really a capital book of 240 pages, sent gratis. Ad- 
dress Chas. V. Mapes, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


| 


OnE More NeMBER closes our contract with the 
| great Cultivator family for this year! It seems but a 
few weeks since we opened this campaign, which has 
| been a pleasant one to us, and, we hope, profitable to 
our readers—so much so that we hope they will enlist 
for another year, in one or the other of our publica- 
tions, and persuade as many of their neighbors as pos- 
sible, to join them in so doing. Any persons desiring 
a specimen copy of either sent to any friends, will please 
| furnish us their address, and we will send them free. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Disease of the Lungs. 

I will call the attention of owners of valuable 
stock to the disease termed Lung Fever. The 
symptoms of this disease are often so obscure, 
whenever the substance of the lungs is exclusively 
affected, that it frequently becomes a doubt in the 
mind of the practitioner whether the lungs be 
suffering from disease or not; but should the 
bronchi participate in the inflammation, the seat 
of the disease no longer remains questionable. 


The symptoms of lung fever may supervene all | 


at once. Any act of sudden or violent exertion 
‘aused by some violent effort, over-fatigue of any 
kind, the horse is all over in a tremor, cold 
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sable, then nauseants are called for ; the action of 
the heart and blood vessels must be reduced, and 
also the local determination. 

But in a case of congestion in which congestion 
is the great element, and if you get the patient 
over this, nothing more is needed. There is but 
little sensibility in the nervous system of the 
lungs or any other part of them. The blood ves- 
sels of the lungs are relaxed, they have no tone, 
they fill up with blood psssively, and ere you 
know it, engorgement is so profound as to arrest 
the circulation in the capillaries of the air cells ; 
areation ceases rapidly, the patient is carbonized, 
the brain is benumbed and sends down no nervous 
influence, and the lungs cease to act from this 
‘cause. At this state it would not do to give 





sweats, no pulse to be felt, the extreme parts be-| opium; we must elevate, we must stimulate, we 
tray the coldness of death, eyes wild, pupils dila-| must rouse up the energies of the nervous system, 
ted, the bowing of the head and stupidity evinced restore tone to these relaxed vessels, make the 
by him, denotes the sufferer to be laboring under| heart force the blood through these blood vessels, 


a species of delirium. 

The treatment of this disease claims particular 
attention. First is the stage of congestion; the 
irritation which irritates this stage varies, and the 
greater the irritability the better will opiates or 
anodynes be borne. In the early stage of the 
diseases, the dose must be large, say 1 drachm of 
opium at adose. This acts as a sedative (directly 
depresses the vital forces) and sophorific (tending 
to induce sleep) cuts off irritability, promotes di- 
uresis (an increase of urine,) restores the balance 
of the circulation, and regulates the disease.— 
Several times, to my great satisfaction, has this 
treatment acted thus. Do not fear large doses, 
a serious disease requires prompt and efficient 
remedies, for you yet don’t know what large 
doses you can give with impunity. 

If, however, it is too late to act on the anodyne 


support the weak system by nourishments, and 
use counter irritations over the diseased lung, and 
warm the extremities. These means must be 
used with caution, and our energies must be put 
forth just as the system seems to need them, and 
no more. In such cases, I give carbonate of am- 
monia, gin, ammonia in large doses dissolved in 
water, after gin and water, use heat to the body 
and extremities until reaction occurs, then closely 
watch what nature wants, and give it. Again, 
there may be inflammation in one lung and con- 
gestion of the other. In this case the treatment 
should be as last mentioned. I propose gin in 
these cases, because it acts upon the kidneys 





while it stimulates, and is thus a derivative stim- 
ulant. In the stage of inflammation, opium will 
not do; if we cannot bleed, we must give anti- 


/mony, and my reason for giving antimony is, it is 





treatment, the propriety of blood-letting should be |a blood remedy, diminishing the quantity of fibrin 
considered ; if the patient will bear it, bleed from | (as does mercury) at the same time lowering the 
a large orifice, and in quantity sufficient to make | force of the circulation. It thus strikes at the 
a sensible impression. What we want is to arrest|root of all the organizable products of inflamma- 
the progress of the disease at once, before the in-| tion, preventing hepatization, induration and sup- 
flammation sets in. Judicious bleeding will com-|puration. If the disease does not shortly yield 
municate such a shock to the system, as to arrest|to the above treatment, salivate with mercury, 
the disease for atime. You have now an oppor- | and bring the disease under its influence as soon 
tunity to give your opium, which could not have las possible, so that when the inflammation has 
been done before, and generally this will prevent | about reached its termination, the mercury is pres- 
reaction, keep down the heart’s action, and re-|ent to prevent organization. Do not purge in 
store the circulation. Should there be fears of|this stage—we want all the powers of the system. 
the heart acting too energetically, give antimony | This stage may end in resolution, or it may cease 
in doses of two scruples, one hour after the opium ;|in effusion of scum around the vessels, or in effu- 
after these effects are passed, give a dose of calo-|sion of lymph; the former may be absorbed, the 
mel—it unloads the first passages (the stomach | latter requires mercury to prevent its organizing. 
and intestinal canal,) promotes a free evacuation |If suppuration ensues, tonics and iodine will be 
of the bile, and then acts as a derivative, by pro-|needed. Should mortification occur, support with 
ducing a modified action from the morbid condi-|port wine and brandy, but hope for nothing. 
tion. This effect is the most unfortunate, as it generally 

But after this course, if the case does pass into |leads to death. It is irreparable loss of vitality 
the inflammatory stage, I would not purge, but|in a part. It arises from several conditions: the 
unload the intestines by the use of injections. I)blood vessels may become so engorged, that 
believe in using the most active medicines first,) whether effusion occurs or not, the circulation will 
the strongest the patient will bear, the weakest | be arrested, and nutrition cease in the part ; this 
last. It may be the case that the disease bas ar-| sooner or later leads to death, but not until the 
rived at a stage that bleeding would be impracti-| nervous function of the part has been destroyed, 
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so that whether nervous excitement be above or 
below par, be worn out too soon or last longer, it 
must be annihilated before mortification can 
ensue. 

Science has proved there are afferent and effer- 
ent nerves, (the former conveying inwards from 
the periphery to the centre, the latter conveying 
outward from the centre to the periphery.) When 
these nerves cease to be excited, action in the 
smaller blood vessels must soon cease, and death 
of the part follow. It is a stage from which re- 
covery cannot ensue, all vestige of vitality is re- 
moved, and the part subjected to mechanical laws. 

To explain all that is necessary to be observed 
in treating the disease termed Lung Fever, would 
occupy a much larger space in the Cultivator 
than we are entitled to; still, enough has been 
said to satisfy the owner of valuable stock that 
none but scientific practitioners should interfere 
with it. T. Wess, V. S. 

siamnnsinensplgiihltiinciesii 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Wheat Crop and its Enemies, 


If you will indulge me once more in regard to 
sowing wheat early, and feeding it off, I will give 
my reasons more fully for making remarks and 
inquiries as found in Cultivator of Oct. Ist. In 
regard to early sowing, we all agree. The best 
crop of wheat I ever raised was Mediterranean, 
sowed in August, but this I presume was more 
good luck than good management, being earlier 
than the experience of others seem to justify. 
The Mediterranean, a few years ago, was consid- 
ered one of our best varieties; but it has been 
overcome by the midge, and is now worth noth- 
ing with us. In 1855, Mediterranean, White 
Blue Stem and a few others only, seemed to with- 
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stand this destroyer, but they are now among the 
things that were. The reasons why they were | 
esteemed so highly, were their early maturity and | 
comparative freedom from fly, midge, rust, ete. 
Early sowing and early varieties seemed to be 





the best preventives then known for the midge ;! 
but now the season of this little depredator being) 
earlier, so that these very varieties are now fail-| 
ures, we must look elsewhere for our preventives. 
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have quoted above, then the evidence is conclu- 
sive that late wheat escapes the fly the best. For 
my authority in regard to the midge, I refer you, 
Mr. Editor, to your own remarks as found in the 
Cultivator of Aug. 15th, page 1 of that number, 
and my own experience. 

J. I., in answer to my inquiries in the Cultiva- 
tor of Nov. Ist, brings in the fourth evil, the rust, 
and thinks that early sowing adds, in every case, 
to the chances for a good crop; but I think, from 
what information I can get, that the evidence is 
against him, in part, unless he puts his early sow- 
back—that is, make late wheat out of his early 
sowing. 

We have two evils arrayed against early wheat 
and two against late. How else can he do this 
but by the feeding-off system which he disap- 
proves? Ile objects to it because “it disturbs 
the natural harmony of the plant with the soil; 
that sheep and cattle pull off their provender— 
consequently they will and must disturb the root, 
and when the wheat stock has been disturbed too 
much, it has a tendency to turn to a stock of 
cheat, and to produce a new growth, which has a 
tendency to laten our harvest.” 

Sheep and cattle pull or tear off their provender 
only in part. Having teeth in the under jaw (and 
sharp ones, too, when they are good,) they partly 
cut and partly tear off their provender. See 
Canfield on Sheep, p. 128. To see at once how 
much the harmony of the root with the soil is 
disturbed, take a stalk or blade of wheat between 
your thumb nail and fore finger, your nail corres- 
ponding to the teeth in the lower jow, and the in- 
side of your finger to the pad in the upper jaw; 
and the wheat being very tender, it will be nipped 
off without disturbing scarcely the smallest of the 
roots. I tried the experiment in very loose rich 
ground, when it was completely saturated with 
rain, when stock should not be suffered to be on 
it at all, and found that the objection was illy 
founded. 

In regard to wheat turning to cheat, I will not 
attempt to discuss, although I am rather an unbe- 
liever in that doctrine, and the Editor thinks 
enough has been said upon that subject. 

The third objection made by J. I. is, latening 


It seems, therefore, that instead of getting|the harvest. ‘That is just what we wish to do b 
ahead of the midge, as formerly, (which we can-| practising this system of feeding-off. If it would 
not do,) we must get behind it. By taking this| not laten the harvest, it would be of no effect, so 
mode, we then have the preventive for the fly, far as the midge is concerned, as I have shown 
also. D. Minis of Beaver Co., Pa., in Patent) that we cannot get our wheat out of the way of 
Office Report for 1855, p. 197, says: “The best| the midge, as in former years, we must make 
remedy for the fly is, to have the ground in good another dodge, and let the midge get out of the 
condition, and sow from the 20th of Sept. to the| way of our wheat. 
5th of Oct., in this latitude.” Geo. M. Wasson| We conclude, then, that the judicious pasturing 
of Clinton Co., Pa., p. 199, says: “I regard late/of fall grain is not so objectionable, after all, for 
sowing as the best preventive of the ravages of the following reasons: I have known rye to be 
ihe Hessian fly.” And I make another quotation|sown very often among corn when it was being 
from Richardson, which I omitted in my former plowed the last time, and pastured during the fall, 
communication, viz: “If fall wheat is sown late,| winter and spring, and then be a good crop. I 
some of the eggs will be avoided, but risk of win- happened a year or two ago to see a recommen- 
ter killing the plants will be incurred.” | dation for farmers to make a portable pen, and 

Here then comes the other side of the question.’ pen the sheep on their wheat at night during 
If you regard my authority as good from which I winter, moving it from place to place, that the 
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manure would richly repay them. Of course, by 
so doing the wheat would be pastured off. It is 
recommended for the destruction of the fly, as I 
noticed in my last, and lastly the remark of the 
old Editor hitnself in answer to it. 

Our conclusion also is, that if wheat is sowed 


early, the roots will become established more | 


firmly and deeply in the ground against winter 
sets in, than late sowing, and consequently less 
liable to be froze out, and having a better root it 
will make a more vigorous and rapid growth in 
the spring, and mature quicker, avoiding, in some 
degree, the rust. By pasturing it off, we use one 
remedy for the fly, and also make another dodge 
on the midge, by putting the harvest back some, 
and causing it to go through a more rapidly ma- 
turing process in early summer. W. R. 
Noble Co., Nov., 1860. 





Southern Ohio. 


Topographical — Agricultural — Pomelogical — | 
Educational— Hygienic—Reminiscence— Van-| 


dalism. 


Bevpre, Nov. 21st, 1860. 

Mr. Epiror :—I wrote you from Ironton, 
since which I have traveled pretty thoroughly over | 
Lawrence, Gallia, Athens and Washington coun-| 
ties. This whole region is truly a land of knobs, 
crooked streams, narrow valleys, coal, iron, salt 
and lamp oil, distilled to perfection in the divine 
laboratory. No portion of the republic possesses 
so many advantages, combines so thoroughly all 
the elements of human comfort. It is true that 
the mineral resources of the country are so great 
that much will remain for future ages, and be of 
no especial advantage to this generation ; but in 
these deposits the great future has a guaranty of 


|richer all the time, and produce fifty per cent. 
|more through a period of ten years, than can be 


| obrained on the same extent of surface in the 
| 
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| This region affords full as much arable surface 
/as a flat country, and with right management will 
produce as largely. ‘The farmers should use clo- 
|ver and gypsum as fertilizers with great generos- 
\ity. No field should be cultivated three years 
without turning under a heavy growth of clover, 
and if some fields have already been run down, 
ithe growth of clover should be stimulated with 
sprinkling of plaster. Clover should not be sown 
for pasture or fodder, but for manure, because 
in comparison with the advantage of plowing it 
under, it does not pay to feed or mow it off. 
Every farmer in this region should aim to turn 
under clover on each field every alternate year ; 
and in most seasons this can be done and a crop 


\of wheat, oats, corn or potatoes produced every 


year. By this management the land would grow 


West. 

For the good of the society this region is too 
much monopolized. One man who manages the 
salt and coal mines of Gallia is worth more than 
the fifteen hundred men employed in every ca- 
pacity in Minersville, Pomeroy, Coalport and Mid- 
dleport, four names for the same town stretching 
its narrow length for six miles along the Ohio. 
He has become a millionaire by the system that 
permitted him to monopolize that mineral region. 
In this county of Washington, one man owns 
about ten thousand acres scattered in quarter and 
half-quarter sections through the various town- 
ships. I mean nothing against these gentlemen, 
for the system made them so, and they are not to 
be blamed; but the truth is nevertheless too evi- 
dent that monopoly of the “ common inheritance ” 
is an unmitigated curse, without the compensation 





comfort for a teeming population. 

But this region is by no means barren in re- 
sources of a purely agricultural character. These 
hills have been shunned by many as too forbid- 
ding for the plow. When an appropriation was 
asked for this part of the State, it was met with a 
sneer that public money would be thrown away | 
upon huckleberry-barrens and blackberry-knobs ; 
but some would perhaps consider me crazy in de- 
claring that I would prefer, at the same price, an 
hundred acres almost anywhere in these counties 
to the same quantity for a farm in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, or Kansas. It is true that they 
have the richest of land at the West, but that is 
all they do have, except an unbroken monotony, 
winter blasts, terrific storms and great uncertain- 
ty in production. With an hundred acres here, 
I should feel certain of more reward for my labor 
through a period of ten years than on a farm at 
the West of like extent. 

In addition to an equal or greater grain pvrofit 
here, I should enjoy the additional advautage ot 
fruit, both for market and for the health and lux- 
ury of the family. On the grand prairies there 
is yet no certainty in apples, peaches, pears, etc., 
while this whole region is admirable for all kinds 
of fruit. 


of a single benefit. The ten thousand acre mo- 
nopoly excludes from the county at least fifteen 
hundred independent people, and the schools, so- 
ciety and the general prosperity is damaged be- 
yond calculation. The people feel it to be so, 
and the time is hastening right along when the 
hundred acre system will be the legal policy of 
this State. Then, ultimately, there will be Lomes 
for ten millions of people in Ohio, and the whole 
State will become a “ Paradise Regained.” But 
under the monopoly system only half of our two 
and a half millions enjoy the independence and 
the blessedness of home! 

This region is well supplied with academies and 
colleges, though in many districts the common 
schools are neglected. Athens University is so 
so, with about one bundred students. Marietta 
College ditto, with about the same number. The 
building of the old University is not fit for any- 
thing. The people of Athens should expurgate 
the town of. a vice not fit to be named, to make it 
a suitable place for the education of young men. 
The town is beautifully situated, and the people 
generally constitute a desirable population. They 
have constructed a noble edifice for the “ Peo- 
ples’ College,” almost equal to any college building 











in the State. 
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In health this region is equal to any portion of, SHEEP KILLED 
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Ohio. The average age of the various grave- TABLE OF MEADOW CROPS IN 1859. 
yards is as follows: : wee oe 
Marist Th. occ i i cacccdincsics yours! CounriEs. |, Pn eee 
\ | ee ere 264 ™ | No. | Value. No. | Injury. | Acres. | Tons. 
Belpre.—Males......c0cccccecccsse 26h % | Adams-cee--.- 346 $ 55971 735,054 5.287 
Femi issccscs sssvesecee SO © lamemioedl — od aa at aaa 
Ashtabula ....| 336 728 243 t aS7a4, 3020 
Athens.—Males....ececececceeeceee 25. | Athens. ...0005 46 1,is!| 171190 13,708) 16400 
PORN iss cdccvctcaccevsd. HQ™ [Belinont 1." “ts 1 ase 1408 18,480 22768 
Amesville.—Males .......+++++ee0+ 34h % | Butler .....-.. | 300 79 $5 (1S8 Heer Cs0r 
Females .........c0cce. 29 “% |Chempaign...] ses aan = oe ava oe 
Hebardsville-—Males.............-. d49 * | Clermont | feces) io7 O77 S07 1381 aes $30 
Females...........-. 284 “ |Gombass.. a ~ a san oat 
This region is classic ground because of its (Crawoord i874 1,855 1,002 a1497 23116 
early settlement, and the great attention which | inane...) a ine at See eee 
some of the settlers gave to education at an early | Defiance ress) 978 480,55 7 8,057, 9,375 
day. You find not only the remains of a most + pameaghin = ne 128 Br Pye: Pay 
ancient people, but in the grave-yards you see the | | Fayette 8 | 2 oe se ats 15.273 
sandstone slabs on which are inscribed the massa-|Franklin.....-| 992 1,635! sel yas] 1'9a3| 1a'a02 
cre of a number of the hardy settlers by the In-| [Sc phbppheat ll tiie ee eee 
dians who took alarm from the grasping, greedy |@ | Geauga ....... | 140 «= 320,112, 106, 85,958| 29,079 
enterprise of the early monopolists, who " peemed | rents"... p Leas a 19373 01108 
determined to leave the natives no hunting grounds | Hamilten -.-.. | 20 .| 13,267) 15,322 
in any portion of the continent! erdie........| sett 0 on sa oeensl oezes 
In Amesville, Athens Co., was established the | ony 36 238 "0 + a7 e633 
first library west of the mountains. There being | Hishisné. | a |6U SG Se ee 
no money for the purchase of books, the settlers | Huron. eeeeees | 603 1,221) 410/409, 20,333 21.010 
spent a season in vigorous hunting, and in ex- Jackson ==. i — 
037, 7,964) 8,338 
change for coon-skins, bear-skins, ete., obtained | ee. 3 be Hero 319) 15) 16,346) 17,205 
the first instalment of books! It is hoped the|Lake 22:2.:'.:| 216 “416 To «108; « 10108) 8513 
people will abandon their resolution of scattering ae oa ea ont 1.167 aa enace 
to the winds this noble relic of the intellectual | bose" --.----. | "558 1,040,175 14.076, 15.463 
heroism of the first se.tlers. It would be too|Lowe 7.27") ee a ion pays 
much like vandalism. These people should re-|Menhene''::| $33  gg6 Stl; 388 10,482, 7,818 
member that the history of Ohio is to be written, | Marion Ciahed 383771347} S07,ta.eo2| 145170 
and it will be the historian’s duty to tell the world | i ee 
who established and how they established the first \Micmat reeeees | 350, 462) 86 71, 6,852] "81070 
public library, and also to tell that other part of| | oe “ae i Is) 10776 RYH 
the story, to wit, who demolished this monument | Montgomery “| 968} 600) 107 9911-724] 11.581 
, dee gan......-| 465) 769 216, «= 931, «14,038| 16,456 
of their grandfather’s virtue and greatness ! Morrow....... 462} 810,56 483 21.446, 23.339 
L. A. Hine. |Notlo.--...| 383] "oes] 3081 aol nasal atsae 
Pavidng:---| ag ay TRS Se 
Huncarran Grass in Int.—We find a good| Prcaway 2...) 333, $3, MY 858) 13479 13.190 
deal of this grass is cultivated—a great crop has| Fike ..--.--.. = 6 20, 3114) 2,995 
¢ : : : rtage....... 248 = 534,249, 84]. 28.513 
in most cases been harvested this year. But} Preble ........ 359 551; 150) 169 7,132] 7,091 
while we find some men who commend it as a food | hUmam-+---: mime ae 7,410 
for stock, we find others who regard it with ap-|Ross.....--°°.| 681, "905 158 1a) a8 whoa 
prehension, and only grow it to sell—either for Sandusky ..... oa pat = _ 15,569) bee 
the seed for our market, or to bale as hay fer the 873 1.454) 477| 463) 97,027 29,035 
southern market. In some localities $19 per ton 350 1,071) 143) ase] 33.906] 36 298 
are obtained for it so baled. We find some men Sia = & 23.809 24.168 
who esteem it very highly for stock of all kinds, 650 11413) 364 21027 25184 
and they aver that it is a heavy feed, and so far a ~ he — Se ae 
as they have observed in those cases where it has as oe 3 33] 7,264) 7) 
seemed to injure animals, other grain has been 17 123 98 Pr 14,998 15.833 
fed in addition to the Hungarian grass and seed. ma Ss & 32,743, 37.023 
For horses particularly, it is with the seed, a | 345) 711) 90,88 Toad 1515 
heavy feed—a good and sufficient feed for work- en Fa Pa on 13, sng eo 
ing horses. Does any one know that it has in-| Total ....... |41,979 76,009 23,750 25,226) 1,340, 515 1 36867 
jured an animal when it has been the exclusive _ 
food?—Pratrie Farmer. by Damage to to dengan Flocks in Ohio, oy Dogs, 
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The Right System of Shoeing Horses, 


First we raise the clinchers, loosen each nail 


separately with the pinchers, and then pull off 


the shoe. Take off both shoes at once, as he will 
stand uneasy if only one is removed. With the 
knife level the foot; if high heel, lower it, and 
shorten the toe, because if not lowered it offers 
too much resistance to expansion, and becomes 
contracted, a disease never cured ; but if low heel 
and long toe, the horn being thin, it will not bear 
lowering or shortening, as it is now hardly able to 
bear up the weight of the horse. Pare out the 
sole until it will yield to a very hard pressure of 
the thumb, provided the heel is high ; if not, only 
remove the ragged parts. 

This rule is modified by the state of the roads, 
which in winter are frozen, and in summer dry 
and full of stones ; then remove but little ; but in 
the spring and fall the roads are muddy, and then 
the foot is benefited by having plenty taken off 
the sole. Pare out well the angle between the 
bars and wall,so you can see whether he has 
corns or not, but do not dig a “hole.” Lower the 
bars just below the wall, but do not cut them 
away, as they offer resistance to contraction. 

As you value your horse, do not let the black- 
smith even scrape the dirt off of the frog. It 
would be better if he could not see it, because, if 
anything fit to be called a frog, he will beg, argue, 
and try every means to persuade you to let him 
cut it. Don’t turn your back to him while he has 
the foot in his lap, and knife in his hand, or else 
off comes a portion of the frog. If the frog is left 
to itself it will, when nature gets ready, shed it- 
self; but the difference between shedding and 
cutting is, that before shedding the under frog is 
protected by a suitable covering, but when cut it 
is exposed to the action of the air and water, 
which causes it to crack, leaving those “ rags ” 
which the blacksmiths love so well to cut. Do 
not open the heels, as it decreases the resistance 
offered to contraction. Rasp the foot round in 
front, which, when done, it is ready for the shoe. 

The summer shoe needs to present a flat sur- 
face to the ground. Make it of the same width 
and thickness from the toe to the heel. Have 
the seating deep, so as to prevent the sole press- 
ing upon the shoe as it descends. Have a clip at 
the toe to prevent the shoe slipping back, but 
none at the sides, as they not only destroy too 
much of the hoof, but prevent expansion. Have 
the fullering deep to receive the nail heads. Have 
the nail holes straight, neither inclining inwardly 
or outwardly. Have only five nails to hold on 
the shoe—two on the inner, and three on the out- 
side. Place the two on the inner side about an 
inch and a half from the toe; those on the outside 
may be placed further back towards the heel. 
The reason is, that when the foot strikes the 
ground it expands to relieve the horse of the 
shock of his weight, and the inner side being 
thinner than the outside, the expansion is greater. 
By placing the nails far back we prevent that ex- 
pansion, thereby cramping the foot, which makes 
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the horse step short and quick, like one with tight 
boots. If we take an old shoe we find at the 
heels that it is worn down, and also that it is 
smaller and bright, which is not done by the shift- 
ing of the shoe, as you only find it at the heels, 
but by the action of the foot while expanding and 
contracting. Of course this action wears upon 
the foot, but the foot is continually growing. 


Have you ever noticed when out upon the 
road, if your horse has an old shoe on, that when 
he takes his foot up you can seea small space be- 
tween the foot and shoe, which is closed when the 
foot is upon the ground. What is this but the 
contraction of the foot, when from the ground, 
and when upon the ground. expanded by the 
weight, thus showing how admirable God’s works 
are ; for this is only one of the many contrivances 
to relieve the horse of the shock of his weight. 
The shoulder, the pastern, and the smaller past- 
ern bone, acting upon the navicular and coffin 
bone, and they open the sole, and the expansion 
of the wall or crust, all help to relieve the horse 
of the shock of his weight. This one side nailing 
alleviates, if not entirely cures, that most common 
disease, corns, by restoring the natural action of 
the foot. 

On fitting the shoe, do not let it burn the foot, 
as it makes a strong foot brittle, and on a weak 
one hurting the horse. Be sure it fits close to 
the foot. Bring in the keels, as they do not, but 
the nails prevent expansion. Do not get the 
nails larger than necessary ; bring them out low 
down in the crust, and make the clinchers broad. 
Rasp below, but not above the clinchers, as the 
foot above is covered (if healthy) with a varnish 
which excludes the air and water. 


The hind shoe need not be so broad, but a little 
higher at the heels. In this put seven nails, as 
the hind legs propel and the front legs receive 
the weight. 

The winter shoe needs toe and heel pieces to 
prevent the horse slipping. Have the inner cork 
not quite so sharp as the outer one, so that if he 
steps upon the other foot it will not cut it. I 
have seen horses ruined by a cut of this kind. 


Now a few words in regard to stuffing a horse’s 
foot. It ought to be stuffed the night before 
shoeing, so that it can be easily cut—also the 
night after shoeing, to drive away any inflamma- 
tion which may be present. If the foot is strong 
and healthy, stuffing now and then will do it good, 
but if low heel, it does not need it, as it makes the 
heel soft and unfit to bear the weight. The most 
common stuffiing is cow manure, but I prefer tow 
soaked in water, and kept in the foot by a bit of 
wood under the shoe. Manure is filth, and filth 
is unfavorable to a healthy action. Clay, wet 
with water, is good, but requires frequent wetting, 
as it gets hard too soon. If the wall of the foot 
is brittle, anoint it every day with a composition 
of lard, honey, beeswax and tar, melted together. 

Be sure, my readers, to remember this one 
item—never let your horse stand upon straw wet 
with urine. Dry straw may not hurt the foot 
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but damp straw most assuredly does—ONnE wHo 
HAs Triev It, in Country Gent. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Thistles—What Shall we Do with Them? 


In last No. of the Ohio Cultivator I find a list 
of subjects offered for discussion at the annual 
meeting on Dec. 5th. This is all right, tending 
in the right direction for desirable future results, 
and is highly laudable in our State Board, but I 
do not wish to be restricted, while other subjects 
of equal or more importance need discussion. 
Let all who visit and participate at that time, 
have free opportunity to broach any subjects 
(limited only by time) that may interest their re- 
spective constituents. And as I hope to be there 
to see, at least, I trust that at least one other 
query—the one found at the head of this letter, 
may be offered, that we of Madison may be in- 
formed from other counties which may have been 
or now are similarly afflicted, what we can do to 
eradicate in the most speedy, effectual and econo- 
mic manner, this almost universal, worse-than-the 
plagues-of-Egypt, curse, with which our highways, 
by ways, railroads and pasture ranges are infested. 

Should be pleased to hear from any and all far- 
mers, In any county or State, who may have suc- 
cessfully accomplished this desideratum, through 
the columns of the Ohio Cultivator or Field 
Notes. 

We shall welcome the Field Notes with a 
Christmas and New Year’s heartiness. May it 
prove as great and continued a blessing and 
friend, as has its predecessor, is my earnest de- 
sire. Truly, 

London, Nov., 1860. 


Early Winter Care of Sheep. 





There is no season of the year when sheep are 
more liable to lose nearly all they have gained, 
than during the fall and early winter ; and if they 
do, there is an end to the hopes of a crop of wool. 
For the want of food has the effect of stopping 
the growth of the wool, and the moment the growth 
is stopped, the end of the fibre is completed, a 
change takes place, it becomes dead, in a manner 
analagous to the stem of ripe fruit, and a renewal 
of good feed after these months, and after the 
growth of the wool has been once stopped, only 
prepares the skin to send forth a new growth that 
pushes off the old fleece, and causes it to be lost 
before shearing time. The cases are not unfre- 
quent, when we have been told by the owners of 
flocks of sheep, which were shown in a very tat- 
tered condition in the spring, that they did not 
know what had got into their sheep, they “ had 
fed them grain ever since February, or perhaps 
since New Year’s ;” it could not be poor feed that 
had caused the loss of the fleece. But in fact the 
harm was done perhaps before New Year’s. The 
sheep had been allowed to lose their condition in 
November and December, the growth of the fleece 
had been arrested, and the interior works of the 
skin that produced the pile of wool had been 


stopped for want of supplies. When the works 
were again set in motion by sufficient supply of 
food, they produced a new crop, which did not 
connect with the old one. Nothing is more evi- 
dent from this than the economy of the wool- 
grower consists in keeping his sheep well fed du- 
ring the early part of winter, and also well pro- 
tected from storms, for it is plain from the fact 
that wool begins to grow even on poorly kept 
sheep, as soon as the temperature of spring per- 
mitts the animal economy to divert some of the 
supplies from being consumed in keeping up the 
mere vital organization, to the increase of the 
fleece, that heat has as much to do with the 
|growth of wool as with the growth of plants. 
Hence we say, give sheep protection at an early 
|date in the beginning of winter, if you desire to 
i|keep the fleece in full growth during the cold sea- 
\son.— Michigan Farmer. 


| -—2eoo—- 











Hedges in Hlinois, 





The distinction in husbandry, marked by the ap- 
pearance of the hedges on the farm of Lyman 
Letitgrow, contrasted with those of Markham 
Makeitgrow, is very emphatic. ~ Lettitgrow’s 
hedge resemble the outline of the unkempt hair 
on his head. It waves in the wind, in some pla- 
ces being 12 or 15 feet high, and in other places 
is nowhere, and pieces of rails, straggling boards 
and brush fill the breach. If it (the hedge) has 
ever been trimmed it was without rule or design. 
Like his hair it is here short, there long, here a 
brush heap, there long, high reaching sprouts. 
It shades the ground in one place and is no pro- 
tection to herds or crops in another. Here isa 
gap which died out because it was not properly 
drained ; there is another caused by a careless 
fire. 

Farmer Makeitgrow, however, has miles of 
symmetrical well trimmed hedges—a perfect mass 
and mat of green with outline rounded and regu- 
lar and pleasing to the eye. There are no gaps 
in the hedge, no brush, boards or other rubbish 
woven in to stop holes caused by neglect ; there 
are no such holes. Care is indicated. It has re- 
ceived attention from the first. It was cut back 
the second and third years of its growth and has 
been trimmed twice each year since. He finds it 
costs less to do this than to adopt Letitgrows mode. 
Some of his neighbors have learned this also. 
They imitate Makeitgrow, Such is the influence 
of an active thorough going farmer in a neighbor- 
hood. 

Judging by the number of Osage orange hedg- 
es we have seen, in all parts of the State and in 
all stages of growth, and by the inquiries we have 
received for plants, we are yet to see the home- 
steads of the west bounded, divided and subdivi- 
ded by this beautiful living fence. And it should 
be remembered that thoroughness in the prepara- 
tion of the soil and in the early care of the hedge 
will be rewarded. Indeed it is positively essen- 
tial to satisfactory success that the bed for the 
hedge be in good tilth, well drained; and then 
that it be kept clean.—Prairte Farmer. 
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The Evditor’s: Table 








Ovr Private HorticuLtTurAt Socrety has been 
in session several times of late over choice contribu- 
tions from our generous friends, not heretofore ac- 
knowledged. First came a dish of Ecc-PLums from 
the sturdy Welshman, J. W. Bishop of Fairfield Co., 
a sample of which measured 2j inches in its largest 
diameter, 24 inches short diameter, 7 inches long cir- 
cumference, and 64 inches short circumference: 
weight 34 oz. Pronounced excellent. 

Knowing our weakness for a diled dinner, our friend 


Lastly, comes our rotund and jolly Quakerish 
friend, G. W. Lee, the millwright of Licking Co., by 
whom madam Sarah, his good wife, sent a case of her 
pure currant wine, for which we return thanks, as we 
did when it seasoned our Thanksgiving Turkey. A 
blessing upon all such good people. 


_ —*2ee-o 





Co_umBus Nursery.—The new arrangement at the 
nursery is officially announced by advertisement in 
this paper, and we feel especial pleasure in thus intro- 
ducing the new partners to the horticultural public of 
Ohio. Mr. A. G. Hanford has been long and favorably 
known to us as an able writer on pomology and kin- 
dred topics, and his lady also wields an able pen. We 
shall hope for much valuable assistance from these ac- 
complished and ready writers, when they get settled 
in their new home. We understand that this new 
arrangement was made in accordance with the ex- 
pressed desire of Mr. Bateham, who found the nursery 
establishment growing too large for his individual 
management. We congratulate him on having se- 
cured such an accession to the managing force of the 
establishment, as well as to the social and intellectual 
society of the neighborhood. 








Ryan of Madison, carted in a cabbage head, crisp and) Ty House AnD GARDEN.—We have received three 
tender, weighing a quarter of a hundred weight, of| numbers of a paper Mr. Brown makes up out of his 
which the Cultivator woman made a whopping barbe-| Ohio Farmer, devoted to House and Garden affairs. 


cue! H. J. King, P. M. at Darby Plains, sent a box 
of nice native plums, which he desired to know how 
to cultivate, to save the race from extinction. Alas! 
these natives, like the specimens of noble wild Indians, 
cannot bear cultivation. They must both go out be- 
fore the march of civilization. 

A basket of some twenty varieties of apples, brought 
in by our appreciative neighbor, Geo. GERE, through 
Prof. E. B. ANprews of Marietta, from the orchard of 
the Plumleys, on the Ohio River. Most of this was 
excellent fruit, especially the Rome Beauty and the 
Russets, which latter have their head-quarters in that 
region. 

G. 8. Lents, one of the Garden Kings of our market, 


It is a neat little Monthly of sixteen pages, (nearly half 
the size ot the Ohio Cultivator for 1861,) at 50 cents a 
year. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 
The Question of Farm Fences, 


The Report made last year to the Legislature 
by me, as President of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, recommends a change in the law re- 
ating to fences and fence viewers, so that stock 
/may be prohibited from running at large. Con- 
\sidering the importance of the subject, it was, per- 
|haps, too briefly presented. Only a single reason 





has kept us in supply of the most toothsome of im- | 4S offered for the proposed change, viz: That 
proved tomatoes,—no green core, but all the juicyest the running at large of cattle involved farmers in 
pulp. Guess he has saved more seed than he will|®2 Unnecessary expense for fencing, without a 


need for his own planting. And then his netted musk- 
melons! No matter how many he brought to market, 
they were always gone before half his customers were 
satisfied. 

Sorghum syrup from Matthew Long of Licking Co. 
Very clear, but will settle a little mucilage. Another 
sample from C. Jacobs of this county, perfectly clari- 
fied, made on a new evaporator of his own invention, 
which for cheapness and effectiveness promises to be- 
come the evaporator for the people. Still another 
sample from Mr. Hall of Mansfield, made by Dr. Boyd's 
process, which is the best flavored syrup we have 
tasted this season. We would like to hear from sugar 
cane growers what they have learned that is new this 
year, in working up the cane. Not exactly in this 
line is a sack of buckwheat flour from James Gibson 


| corresponding benetit to anybody. 
| “E. W.,” a correspondent in the last Ohio 
_ Cultivator, is opposed to the change—suys the 
road is the poor man’s pasture, and asks, Would 
it be right or just to deprive him of it? He also 
denies that cattle running at large subject the 
farmer to any additional expense for fencing. I 
am thankful to“ E. W.” for calling attention to 
the subject just prior to the State Agricultural 
Convention, and for the occasion which his article 
affords me for discussing a few points more fully 
than the general character of the Report per- 
mitted. 

It is desirable at the outset to understand who 
are the owners of roads, and the extent and na- 
‘ture of the claim which the public has to them. 





of Athens Co., which is perfect in its way, and coming | Tbe common law regards a road as belonging to 
upon our table served up with the nice maple syrup) the person on whose land it is laid. The title to 
which we had canned up since last spring, is a dish to! the land is not impaired or affected by opening a 





make one thankful for. A sack of the real wheat 
fiour from the same source, shows that the knobs are 
competent to something besides huckleberries. 


road. The public only acquires an easement or 
liberty of travel over it. ‘The soil, the stones, the 
| trees, the herbage and everything, except such 


ce me. 
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materials as may be needed to keep the road in|tight ; such a fence might have been made at no 
4 repair, are still private property. When a man great additional cost in the days when timber was 
. voluntarily, or by legal compulsion, gives the use superabundant, but at the present time when half 
; of a piece of land for the public convenience, the | the farming lands in Ohio have not rail timber 
; law secures to him all the benefits of ownership | sufficient to renew existing fences once over, this 
compatible with this public accommodation. Roads extra fencing is a great and increasing burden. 
therefore are not commons, or in any sense, public} If “E. W.” is a farmer whose stock is always 
property ; and while the Constitution of the State | kept within his enclosures, I honor the generous 
guarantees that private property shall not be tak-) feeling which prompts him to advocate what he 
en for public use without full compensation, the considers the cause of the poor; but even on this 
Legislature has no more right to give the pasture | matter my observation has compelled me to take 
of the lands which, for public convenience I am a different view. The plea in behalf of the poor 
compelled to keep open, than to legislate away is not new; for many years attempts have been 
the pasture of my enclosures. |made to obtain a change in the laws relating to 
Some years since a large portion of Ohio was cattle running at large, and this objection has 
uncultivated and unenclosed, and actually in the| always been urged against the change. My at- 
condition of commons. For the benefit of set-|tention and that of others has consequently been 
tlers this condition of things was recognized in|directed to ascertaining the actual ownership of 
legislative enactments and still more perhaps in ‘the cattle found running in the highways, and the 
judicial decisions, and accordingly cattle under result has been the conviction that less than five 
some restrictions have been permitted to run at) per cent. of the cattle found at large, are owned 
large to the present time. But the condition of|by poor and landless persons. In almost every 
the State has greatly changed, the quantity of un-| instance in the rural districts over which my ac- 
) enclosed lands is steadily diminishing, in many | quaintance extends, the cattle found on the road 
counties even the lands reserved tor timber are | are the property of neighboring landholders, and 
mostly enclosed. The time has come or will soon|in country villages, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
arrive, when the statutory enactments of the State | tavern-keepers, master-mechanics, and other per- 
should be changed also. The roads are not prop- sons in comfortable circumstances, are pasturing 
erly commons and the lands which were once in| the roads and commons; while the really needy 
a state of common are mostly enclosed, why should | families, for whom our sympathies ought to be 
animals be permitted to run at large after it has enlisted, are buying milk by the pint. If roads 
become prejudicial to the agricultural interest of are to be considered commons for the benefit of 
‘the State ? the poor, then some measures ought to be adopted 
We now come to the question: Do animals,|to secure to them the exclusive benefit. 
running at large into highways, subject the far-| But on the supposition that every animal run- 
mer to extra expense in fencing? or in other | ning at large was actually a poor man’s cow, are 
words, does it cost more to fence out then to fence | the benefits derived proportioned to the expense 
in? hat it does cost more to fence out than to involved? Our widest roads are scarcely four 
fence in, would seem to be obvious enough. If a) rods in width, forty rods of such road is an acre, 
farmer wishes to keep a full grown bull, such as|and if one half of the space between the fences 
seldom have great respect for ordinary metes and is covered with herbage, we have eighty rods of 
bounds, the owner can, if he please, make an ex-|road for an acre of pasture. Two such acres 
tra fence around a small field, use it for a bull’s, would barely suffice to pasture a milking cow 
pasture, and the animal is kept securely at a trif- through the season. The two acres, one hundred 
ling expense. Such an animal in the road would and sixty rods in length, must be fenced on both 
necessitate miles of extra fence. A sow and pigs sides, requiring a mile of fence, and the extra 
may be cheaply confined in a pen or yard, but cost of building and maintaining a mile of road 
turned upon the road there will not be a decayed fence over what a common division fence would 
rail or a loose board fora mile, which they will require, will amount to more than the cow and 
not find. her pasturage are worth; and then the whole of 
Besides the difficulty of fencing out particular this extra expense is borne by the farmer, while 
animals, all stock are more liable to become un- the whole benefit is another’s, which can hardly 
ruly by running at large; even milking cows, be said to be just and equal. 
usually so sedate and orderly, when the road pas-| This subjeci cannot be exhausted ina single 
ture is scanty and adjoining tields luxuriant and article, but I ought not to trespass further on your 
inviting, will soon learn to help themselves to the space. N. S. TownsHenp. 
best they can obtain. Why should they be over| Avon, November, 1860. 
scrupulous? They are turned into the road to 
take what does not belong to their owners, and is) CaTTLe Disease in Mass.—Paoli Lathrop, 
it surprising if they sometimes fail to make nice one of the Mass. commissioners on the cattle dis- 
distinctions between what they are expected to ease, informs the Boston Cultivator that there is 
take and what they are not? To fence stock iz,'an encouraging prospect that the disease is killed 
road fences might be made as cheaply as the ordi- out. Mr. L. says it may make its appearance 
nary division fences of a farm; to fence stock out, again in cold weather, but he has strong hopes to 
fences must be horse high, bull strong, and pig the contrary. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grafting and Seedling Question. 

I see in your last issue, friend Devore says, ac- 
cording to his experience, that by grafting and 
regrafting, the fruit continues to go down, both in 
bearing and in quality. I also see in the Culti- 
vator a few numbers back, friend Springer, speak- 
ing of his seedling, says his grafted trees are an 
improvement upon the original—so I will put his 
experience against friend Devores, and will say, 
without fear of contradiction from any experienced 
nurseryman, that in grafting or budding, like upon 
like—that is, where the graft is similar to the 
stock grafted upon, such as peach upon peach, or 
apple upon apple, or pear upon pear, as a general 
rule it makes no material difference, but is simply 
a continuation or propagation of the same fruit, 
which would otherwise be lost when the original 
tree died. But when the graft and the stock are 
dissimilar, such as pear upon quince, peach upon 
plum, ete., then the difference is often quite ma- 
terial, both in the size and quality of the fruit, 
sometimes for the better and sometimes for the 
worse. As to his remarks upon the peach, I will 
leave to those more interested. His argument, 
comparing an orchard forty years ago with the 
present, is not a fair one, from the fact that there 
are a great many enemies now, such as the bitter 
rot, the span worm, etc., which now destroy our 
fruit, that were then not known in the orchards. 

Brown Co., Nov., 1860. J. L. Surnke. 


The Catawissa Raspberry. 


There can be no longer any question as to the 
merit of this raspberry. We have now tested it 
for three years, and pronounce it to be a real de- 
sideratum. It bears two crops of fruit in a sea- 
son; but as many persons have other kinds which 
are better bearers at the time of ripening of the 
first crop, they combine the energies of the cane 
upon the second crop which ripens late in the au- 
tumn ; indeed, continues to ripen from September 
to the first of November, should the weather not 
become too severe. At this writing, (Nov. 1,) 
we have upon the bushes large and perfect fruit, 
as highly flavored as they would be in July. 
Yesterday, from the canes of five stools, a little 
basket of fine fruit was taken, and the same quan- 
tity twice a week for some seven weeks. 

We know of several pretty extensive growers 
of the Catawissa, who cut down all the canes, 
after ceasing to bear in the fall, close to the 
ground—this will give strength to the new canes 
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the ensuing season which supplies the late crop. 
The early crop is taken from the wood allowed to 
remain over winter. Those who prefer the two 
crops must, about the middle of this month, prune 
the vines ready for staking in the spring, bend 
them carefully down to the ground, and cover 
them with from three to six inches of earth, shaped 
to a point on the top. When this year’s wood is 
removed, cover the stools with an inch or two of 
‘soil, banked up in the same way. We have 
found this better than any other protection against 
| frost. 

The way to propagate this raspberry, is to take 
up the roots, say the latter end of January or be- 
ginning of February—cut them up into inch 
pieces, as the eyes may indicate—plant them in a 
box of sand about one inch under the surface— 
place under glass in a hot-bed, and keep mode- 
rately moist. One old stool will produce from 
twelve to twenty new canes.— Germantown Tel. 
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Dwarf Cherry Trees. 

These are, in our opinion, destined to be the 
trees of the West. The long, naked trunk of the 
standard cherry is illy suited to battle with the 
sudden extreme changes of the weather of our 
Western States, and as a consequence, cherries 
are among the scarcest of our Western fruits. 
Trees of a few years planting only, if not decayed 
and dead, look as scarred and maimed veterans 
|who have passed through the storm battles of 
‘many winters, and are now lingering sad monu- 
ments of their career, amid the closing scenes of 
a life of conflict and trials. Such facts afford lit- 
tle encouragement for the continued planting of 
such trees, and unless a remedy of some kind is 
adopted, the cherry will become rarer from year 
to year. 

There are two remedies which will, in a great 
degree, arrest these evils flowing from our climate. 
One is, growing the trees as pyramids, precisely 
as we do our evergreens, branching within a foot 
or two of the ground, and the other is employing 
dwarfs only. The first requires more attention 
and skill than most persons will give, and will 
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therefore be adopted only by the amateur, who 
confines himself to a few trees more for pleasure 
than profit. 

Budded on the Mahaleb stock the cherry, es- 
pecially the Dukes and Morellos, form small trees 
or bushes, if properly pruned, and are kept in that 
state, so that the branches protect the trunk, with 
the utmost ease. They bear the second (or third) 
year from the bud, and produce full crops in four 
or five years. They should be planted about 
eight feet apart, though by occasionally root pru- 
ning them, they may be planted as closely together 
as five feet. We prefer, however, allowing them 
to attain greater size, and planting them eight feet 
apart. In rich soils the borer requires looking 
after. 

Grown in this manner, the tender varieties, 
such as the Hearts and Bigarreaus are easily pro- 
tected during the winter by covering with corn 
stalks or straw. The smaller branches are sel- 
dom much affected by the summer sun, and they 
afford sufficient shade for the large branches and 
what there may be of a trunk. 

The Morello class of cherries embraces now 
some very fine varieties, and morellos being the 
hardiest of all the classes, they are particularly 
suited to the Western States. Grown as dwarfs, 
we feel assured that they will give satisfaction.— 
Indiana Farmer. 





The Golden Sweet Apple, 

Col. D. S. Dewey, of Hartford, Conn., gives in 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture the following 
account of the trade in this variety of apple : 

Hartford County is somewhat noted for its ap- 
ples—particularly for its Golden Sweets. The 
traflic in this particular article—so far as ship- 
ping is concerned—commenced about thirty years 
since. The surplus crop was collected and bar- 
reled by an enterprising individual, and taken in 
small oyster sloops “down east,” principally to 
Newburyport, in Massachusetts. This trade has 
been gradually increasing every year; the de- 
mand coming principally from Boston, for reship- 
ment to Maine and Canada; and this year, for 
the first time, an additional market has been found 
in New York, and even in Philadelphia. For 
the current season, the amount exported bas been 
somewhat over five thousand barrels, or about 
fourteen thousand bushels. The price which the 
farmers and fruit-growers of the county have re- 
alized, in cash, the present season, has been about 
fifty cents per bushel ;—the average price for the 
past five years has been about sixty cents. If, to 
the amount received for these apples which have 
been sent abroad, be added the amount received 
for all which have been disposed of for consump- 
tion in all the towns and cities of the county, the 
whole may be reasonably reckoned at nearly ten 
thousand dollars ; a snug little sum distributed 
among a few enterprising fruit-raisers, in return 
for the product of a single variety of a particular 
kind of fruit.” 








Dwarf Apple Trees, 


Five years hence, the dwarf apple will be more 
popular than at present. This mode of culture 
possesses one great advantage over the dwarf pear, 
namely, all the different varieties of apples succeed 
well propagated as dwarfs, while with the pear, but 
few continue to grow and flourish. We placed at 
the same time in adjacent rows, over a hundred 
varieties of each, selecting so far as was practica- 
ble those pears that grow best on the quince, but 
of course, taking many in so large a number that 
were quite unsuitable—a prominent object being 
experiment. They have both now grown four 
summers since transplanting, with the following 
result : 

As was expected, the pears have become much 
thinned in the row, a part by unsuitableness, and 
a part by blight, while many are stunted and fee- 
ble. A considerable portion, embracing such sorts 
as the Buffum, Hardy, Superfine, Winkfield, An- 
gouleme, etc., are in a vigorous state of growth 
and bear abundantly. This uneven result might 
have been guarded against by the selection of 
such sorts only as are here named, liable, how- 
ever, at all times to the blight. 

On the other hand nearly every apple tree forms 
a fine, thrifty, bearing tree, and the rows present 
a beautiful and uniform appearance. A part are 
on Paradise, and a part on Doucin stock. The 
former are about five feet high, and most of them, 
this fourth year, have borne from a peck to a half 
bushel of fine fruit, and some a bushel. The 
trees worked on the Doucin, are six to seven feet 
high, and only a part have borne much—being 
larger and more rapid in growth and less fruitful 
while young, but doubtless more productive after- 
wards because larger. The soil is a very fertile 
and strong loam, and has been well cultivated. 
On a poor or thin soil we should not look for 
equal success. We recommend, unhesitatingly, to 
all who wish to grow apples in gardens, to plant 
and cultivate dwarfs. Where trees eight or ten 
feet high are desired, select the Doucin as a stock; 
where the ground is more limited, and smaller 
trees are preferred, choose the Paradise.— The 
Country Gentleman—Joun J. Tuomas. 

—— 

According to bachelor horticulture, the genuine 

domestic evergreen is—a husband. 
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Winter Mulching. | Tile Draining in Western Pa, 


At the commencement of winter, those who| During the past year Mr. John Simpson, of 
have young trees liable to be injured by cold, and Taylor township, made an experiment in under- 
which need high culture, will find an especial draining with tile. He had twenty acres of swamp 
advantage in applying a winter mulching of short land, that never produced a crop except of frogs, 
manure. This treatment is eminently useful for although it had been cleared for many years. He 
dwarf pears. Protecting well the part below put down one mile and a quarter of tile, there 
ground, is of use to the exposed portions above— being one main drain of two four inch tile, laid 
in the same way that a man’s feet and ears have side by side, ninety rods long, into which smaller 
been found to keep warmer on a cold day, when drains of three and two inch tile led from distant 
his body is well clothed. parts of the field. Twenty-one rods of the main 

The best time in the year to manure trees, is drain was twelve feet deep, and cost one hundred 
late in autumn. If applied earlier, it prevents dollars, the remaining drains cost on the average, 
proper cultivation ; and if in spring, its protecting fifty cents per rod. The whole cost of draining 
influence is lost, and the liquid portions do not be- was two hundred and fifty dollars, to which add 
come so well diffused through the soil by the time seventy-five dollars (a high estimate) for planting 
that growth commences. The manure should be working and getting to market, a crop of corn, in 
short, (not necessarily old or rotted,) to prevent which Mr. Simpson planted the field, making a 
attracting mice; or if short manure cannot be total of three hundred and thirty dollars. The 
had, a small cone of fresh earth should be raised field produced seventy five bushels of corn to the 
around each tree eight or ten inches high, which acre, making fifteen hundred bushels of corn, 
will effectually exclude the mice. In the spring, which, at fifty cents per bushel, produces seven 
the manure is spaded in, if in a garden, or worked hundred and fifty dollars, from which deduct three 
under by means of a gang-plow, if in an orchard hundred and thirty dollars, the cost of draining 
kept clean by horse power.—Rural Affairs. the ground, and putting the crop into market and 


it leaves a net profit of four hundred dollars, the 
Winter Protection, ‘first year after, or rather the year of the draining, 
? eid — : for all the work was done within the year.— 
It is best not to cover raspberries, grape VIN€s, (11 sole Newcastle, Pa. 
etc., till winter is elose at hand, as they will ripen : 


and harden better if exposed till that period. Them Plaguey Crickets! 

Grape vines are often sufficiently protected if, I am bothered very much with these big gray 
simply laying flat on the ground—or at most, with crickets. They are eating at my woolen clothes ; 
an inch or two of soil. The same remark will when I take my socks off at night and hang them 
apply to the raspberry and blackberry. Caution on a chair, the next morning they will be full of 
is needed in the use of straw around fruit trees, holes. The crickets are so numerous that when 
as it may encourage the depredations of mice. If I go to bed at night and leave a little fire, they 
covering the stems, it should not be closely tied look like a swarm of bees, and I do not know how 
about them, as the circulation of some air is best. to get rid of them. I should like to have your 
Evergreen boughs placed about any tender trees, advice how I shall get rid of them. A. H. B. 
afford the best and safest protection. The thick-| Alton, O. 

er the coat they form, the more complete will the y,quiry about Cheese. 
covering be.—Rural Affairs. | 


| 
| 











Will you or some of your country correspond- 
nts inform me in w streng "a chees 
Rassits rrom Trees.—A correspondent of pari a > WwW hat the strength of a cheese 
ee consists? Whether it is in the amount of rennet 
the Prairie Farmer says trees may be protected ogy . -° . 
d ; : .. Which is put in, or salt? Any information on 
from Rabbits by a wash of soft soap, in which is ,)..): : - 
: : ° - .., this subject will be thankfully received. 
mixed sulphur. A little clay in the mixture will, 


prevent the soap from washing off by winter Geauga Co. S. RB. Tatton. 
storms. Put it on with a paint brush or a stiff Momree Co-—Cooking Feed for Hoge. 
ehtenoets tetas. We have had a plentiful crop, this season, of 





_ corn, oats, potatoes and fruit, and principally all 
harvested in good order. Next comes the most 
Wheat generally looks weli, except some of the profitable way to dispose of it. Believing that 
early sowed, which is injured by the fly. Corn is cooked grain would be the best mode of feeding 
yielding finely, and it is probable that there is a hogs and cattle, I wish to ask through the col- 
larger field of sound corn than ever before grown umns of the Oultivator the experience of those 
in this county. We love the Cuttivator, and who have tried it. I like to learn all that I can, 
are always glad to receive it, and to us it appears and avail myself of all the advantages, as it is the 
strange that every farmer does not take it. We way to success. Where can the best cooking ap- 
wish you success with your “ Fietp Notes.” _ paratus be obtained, and at what cost? 
J. N. H. | Malaga, Nov., 1860. 


Ross County. 


Monroe. 

AnsweER.—The best cooking apparatus is a steamer, 
ke that lately advertised by Gill & Son of this city ; 
| the cost is about $40 or $45.—Eb. 


The rose has its thorns, the diamond its specks, }j 
and the best man his failings. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
What shall Farmers Read? 


Do farmers deserve the disrespect which has 
been, as is now in some manner cast on them and 
their profession, by the aristocratic labor-scorners ? 
More than I wish they did, for but lately have 
they awoke to their interests, and married thought 
to the plow. Verily, the farmer who is content to 
toil year in and year out, without bestowing a 
single moment’s thought or reflection, following 
an old routine prescribed by his father, merits 
scorn. He makes himself degraded—levels his 
manhood on the same plane as the ox he drives. 


Farming is disgraced by such; it does not dis-|; 


grace. The man honors his profession, not the 
profession the man; and if the pursuit of agricul- 
ture is the choice, and we resolve to devote our 
lives to it, then from that moment we should re- 
solve to be foremost, understanding and applying 
all the knowledge which belongs to agriculture as 
a science. How is this enviable position to be 
obtained ? 


Practice will do a great deal, but it will con- 
sume a lifetime, and then leave imperfect, unless 
guided. Guides are plenty in the form of books 
and journals, in which is recorded all that is 
known in all departments. Instructed by these, 
he has already lived many lifetimes, and can im- 
mediately apply the rich store of practical ideas 
he has acquired. To be an accomplished farmer 
—by this term I do not mean a farmer in gloves, 
but a successful farmer—requires scholarship as 
well as toil. It is foree which does the work, 
knowledge that directs that force to the best re- 
sults. An equally great consideration is, we do 
not live for the sake of living, but to enjoy happi- 
ness, and though a knowledge of the sciences may 
not double the products of the fields, they bestow 
an inestimable amount of pleasure. 

The farmer should be a botanist, that he may 
know the origin, history, and method of culture 
of the grains he cultivates, and the habits of the 
weeds he destroys. He should be a zoologist to 
understand the habits of the domestic and wild an- 
imals. He should be an entomologist to know the 
kinds, habits, ete., of insect pests, and friends. 
He should be a chemist to understand the charac- 
ter of soils, and the benefits arising from ma- 
nures. So you see that Charlie, who is “too 
smart to become a farmer,” and is sent away to 
learn to “ live by his wits,” has plenty of timber 
for his wits to hew, on the farm, and the smarter 
he is, the better for him. 

A library is as essential to a farmer as to a 
doctor. In it he should have all the standard ag- 
ricultural works, and their leaves should be soiled 
by frequent reference. After reading the solid 
works, the journals will have a greater relish, for 
you will read understandingly, and will be ena- 
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bled to digest what you read, treasuring the good 

and rejecting the false. Get the volumes of the 

Cultivator bound at the close of each year, and 

thus have a treasury of knowledge from which to 

draw as occasion requires, and the best history of 

the agriculture of the present. H. 
Walnut Grove Farm, Nov. 1860. 


siecle 
A Dish of Woman’s Talk. 

[We make the following extracts from the private 

letter of a valued correspondent, and if she does not 
like the liberty we have exercised, she will please in- 
form us what she is going to do about it.—Ep.] 
L. A. Hine is here, lecturing on Land Re- 
form. ‘Tuesday evening I accompanied the min- 
ister to the court house, to hear him, but finding 
that there were no ladies present, declined going 
in. He came to see me yesterday, and finding 
me with my sleeves rolled up, and my hands cov- 
ered with pie-crust, considered me practical, and 
staid to dinner. I like the man better than his 
writings. He is more genial than they indicate 
him to be. I had imagined him one of those 
stern, self-reliant, unterrified creatures, with a dic- 
tatorial air and self-satisfied mien, that believe in 
snubbing the women and frowning grandly at the 
children. Of course, my imaginary picture was 
not at all to the life, for he petted the children, 
and talked to me as though I was very nearly his 
equal, besides his eyes have patience and tender- 
ness in them. 

I am glad you are about to establish a WEEKLY. 
Two weeks is too long between the courses of the 
banquet, and then there is not space enough for 
all the various good dishes that you serve up. 
Send me a specimen number as early as possible, 
as I wish to get up a club. 

What a brief space of time the forest wore its 
autumn hues! ‘The leaves had hardly assumed 
their gorgeous tinge ere they were floating through 
the air, like bright-winged birds, and nestling on 
the ground in sear, brown masses, covering the 
grass and moss, yet green, and the tiny blue au- 
tumn flowers that seem trying to tell of spring, 
yet lack spring’s sweetest charm—perfume. But 
the spring and summer were glorious. I lived in 
a sort of ecstatic state, a sort of dream of fair 
things, in which the violets, “sweet as the lids of 
Juno’s eyes,” the roses, lush and dewy, and the 
pale lilies, mingled with rippling streams, mossy 
banks, balmy airs, and all the other adjuncts of 
rural felicity. I’ve got on to the second sheet, 
and this fact reminds me that I am writing to a 
man whose time is precious—that I’ve written a 
letter more worthy of ten years than twenty-four, 
and so, looking at these facts with the eye of rea- 
son, (what a small eye that must be in some peo- 
ple!) 1 shall make attempts to close. This, you 
know, is a difficult thing for a woman to do, either 
in talking or writing, for there are always “ last 
words” to be said, and compliments to pass in 
either case. FRANC. 

Marietta. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Viper and its Sting. 

“She’s a pretty girl—so modest and shy ; 
more like a young quail than a bonnie lassie! I 
know I should love that girl!” said Aunt Betsey, 
as pretty Carrie Clark passed out of the gate on 
her way home from the village. 

“She is a sweet-faced, kind, obliging girl,” I 
replied,—then I said no more, for I felt the sick- 
ening pain at my heart that I always do when 
Carrie comes to spend an afternoon or evening. 

Because I am a woman I ain’t ashamed to own 
up, that every time Carrie leaves me I bury my 
face in my hands, and let the pent-up ery burst 
out with its accompanying “ oh dears!” and “oh!, 
oh! ohs!” Only papa knows of it, and he says, | 
“ Pshaw, child! try and be a woman!” 

What a pity! her face is so sweet, pinky 
cheeks, winsome dimples, curly hair, and eyes 
like blue, blue violets ; but the poison—the poison 
that underlies! Like a lovely bank of flowers 
whose roots are deadly poison ! 

I'll warrant every neighborhood has its sores 
and scars in the form of Carrie Clarks. And 
perhaps other women keep the pained ery shut 
down with made-up laughs and cheerful ways, un- 
til the Carrie’s going-home step sounds very faint-| 
ly away beyond the gate, before they hide their 
grieved faces in their hands, ready for the rain of | 
tears that must come. 

What smooth, silky, pretty vipers they are! 
How adroitly they do manage to sting you, and 
how frequently, by unkind remarks, hints, vague 
allusions, and accidental references to the very, 
painfulest subjects—which you long to forget! 

It is well enough for men, rough-faced, strong- 
handed, brave-hearted men to say, * Be a woman 
—soar above it!” and how the sturdy heroes will 
pull up their collars, purse out their mouths, and 
spit a great ways off! 

It is a capital way to manufacture tattlers out 
of dear little children, to ask them when they 
come home from visiting a playmate: “ What did 
you have to eat? what was Mrs. 
how did things look—clean or dirty?’ and then 
make comments on their garrulous replies. How 
the little things will bug open their clear innocent 
eyes, and how hard they will try to entertain and 
please and surprise mama with wonderful stories. 
And if the wee little germ lies away down in their 
souls, which when matured we call falsehood, and 
other hard but true names—if it is no bigger than 
the faint specks of pearls we find in our creek 
clam-shells, the mother is thus feeding and matur- 
ing it into the crowning fault—the parent of all 
things evil. 

It will inevitably make gossips of children, be- 





Ee 
doing! 
9 


sides it is hanging a mill-stone about their necks— 


a weight that will forever prevent their rising up 
to be blest and good. 

Be sure and not permit children to tell how 
such ones were dressed in church. If you set 
your example against such faults, they will never 
fall into them. ROsELLA. 
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A Very Tired Woman, 





_ We are tired of hearing the girls say they have 
“no time” to read Macaulay or Milton, when 
they will set up half the night to find out whether 
the hero of a red pepper novel gets knocked on 
the head, or escapes from the shipwreck, with his 
lady-love and her band-boxes, on a board four 
inches square. 

We are tired of hearing women complain that 
their husbands didn’t care so much for them as 
they used to, and setting it down to the score of 
heartlessness, when it is nothing on earth but the 
sour bread, burnt ham at the breakfast table. 
Knock at the doors of their affection with a fry- 
ing pan, and they'll open it fast enough ! 

We are tired of listening to the outcry of hard 
times from business men, who wonder “ where on 
earth the money slips to,” when part of it is leak- 
ing out at the top of their head, through a costly 
hat, and part shut up in a cigar case in their coat 
pockets, and part going down their throat in a 


“brandy smash.” 


We are tired of being “ brought up short” by 
a pair of heels planted on the trails of our silken 
raiment, and still more tired of being transfixed 
by the scowl of a fashionable lady, when we get 
swamped among her flounces. Won't the fair sex 
abbreviate their dresses ? 

We are tired of seeing women box their babies’ 
sars for “making such a racket” with their trum- 
pets and drums, and then set the neighborhood’s 
nerves on edge with piano practice and throat- 
splitting bravuras. 

We are tired of the women who can’t talk of 
anything but Bobby’s measles and the price of 
silk and starch; we are tired of the children who 
learn French and philosophy at five years old, 
and converse in four syllabled words out of the 
dictionary, and don’t know what buttercups mean ; 
and we are tired of the old ladies who dress in 
style of sweet sixteen—[Mrs. Geo. Wasuine- 
TON WYLLYs. 





How to Cure Bacon.—As the time of hog 
killing is near at hand, and good bacon is a mat- 
ter of no small importance, allow me to give a 
plan, through the Cultivator : 

After the pork is cold—not frozen—place it in 
the vessel used for packing, flesh part up, joints 
first; sprinkle plentifully with black ground pep- 
per; salt well; thus continue each layer alter- 
nately until all is packed ; after remaining in salt 
a sufficient time (it requires longer in cold weath- 
er), raise and hang high in an airy house; smoke 
until dark yellow, and the result will likely be a 
good article of bacon, with neither bugs or skip- 
pers. JOHN. 

Chillicothe. 





CuarcoaL A Cure ror Burns.—The Ga- 
zette Medicale, of France, says that, by an acci- 
dent, charcoal has been discovered to be a cure 
for burns. By laying a piece of cold charcoal 
\upon a burn, the pain subsides immediately. By 
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leaving the charcoal on one hour, the wound is| by the “immodesty ” of a teacher who requested 
healed, as has been demonstrated on several occa-| the female portion of his school to ask their moth- 
sions. The remedy is cheap and simple, and cer-| ers to adjust their clothing so as to keep it in its 


tainly deserves a trial. place better. The cramped arrangements of many 
—_____200-.——__—__ of our school-rooms make this a special abomina- 
A Very Sick Woman. tion in school. Hoops and short dresses do not 





| belong together.—Jll. Teacher. 
T am sick of polities. I am sick of torchlight 
fizzles. I am sick of “the Prince.” I am sick 
of men who never talk sense to women. I am Pr 
sick of gloomy Pharisees, and wordy, idealess ser-| As the season has come round again for curing 
mons, and narrow creeda. I am sick of lawless! meat for the season, it may be acceptable to many 
Sabbatarians, and female infidels, and free-lovers. | readers—especially to many fresh readers—who 
I am sick of unhealthy, diseased books, full of! may not have either preserved it, or have before 
mystifications and transcerdental bosh. I am} seen it, to reprint our receipt for curing meat. 
sick of “chaste ribbons” and “ravishing lace.” I) We will add, that after using it for about twenty 
am sick, in an age which produced a Bronte and) years, and comparing the hams so cured with oth- 
a Browning, of the prate of men who assert that| ers cured by a dozen different processes, we are 
every woman should be a perfect housekeeper, and| more than ever convinced of its superiority. It 








Receipt for Curing Meat. 


fail to add that every man should be a perfect} js this: 


carpenter. I am as sick of women, self-styled | To one gallon of water, 
“literary,” who think it a proof of genius to de-| Take 14 lbs. of salt, 
spise everyday household duties. I am sick of| 4 Ib. of sugar, 


schools for the manufacture of bent spines. I am oz. of saltpetre, 
sick of parents, the coffins of whose children are 1 oz. of potash. 
already being made, asking teachers to add “an-| Tn this ratio the pickle to be increased to any 
other branch” to the already suicidal pile of les- quantity desired. Let these be boiled together, 
sons. I am sick of over-worked, ill-paid female! yntil all the dirt from the sugar rises to the top and 
operatives. I am sick of seeing tracts distributed | js skimmed off. ‘Then throw it into a tub to cool, 
where soup and bread should go. I am sick of| and when cold, pour it over your beef or pork, to 
seeing noodles in high places, and intelligence and | remain the usual time, say four or five weeks. The 
refinement sitting in inglorious ease by their own! meat must be well covered with pickle, and should 
firesides. I am sick of the encouragement held | not be put down for at least two days after killing, 
out to women by the other sex to remain pretty during which time it should be slightly sprinkled 
idiots, followed by long moral essays upon the) with powdered saltpetre, which removes all the 
enormity of being such. I am sick of flummery| surface blood, etc., leaving the meat fresh and 
and nonsense and humbug and pretension of every | clean. 
kind. I am sick of this everlasting scrambling Several of our friends have omitted the boiling 
and crowding, and pushing and jostling, on the! of the pickle, and found it to answer equally as 
edge of the five feet of earth which is all any one| well. It will not, however, answer quite so well. 
of us can have at last, after all our pains. | By boiling the pickle, it is purified—for the 
Now, don’t lay this growl to indigestion, for I) amount of dirt which thrown off by the operation, 
never had it, or biliousness, for I feel as if I were! from the salt and sugar, would surprise any one 
just made, or long arrears of unpaid bills, because not acquainted with the fact— Germantown Tele- 
I pay as I go. No, sir—as the Episcopals have it, graph. 
“all this I do steadfastly believe.” There—now | 
I feel better —[Fanny Fern. | Old Deacon Sharp never told a lie, but he used 
a ‘to relate this: He was standing on side 
Hoors axp Suort Dresses.—We think the| frog pond—we have his word tor pag Ott 
hoops add grace to a female in long dresses, when | large garter-snake make an attempt upon an enor- 
properly worn, as well as add to her comfort; but| mous big bull-frog. The snake seized one of the 
there is no more abominable, immodest fashion | frog’s hind legs, and the frog, to be on a par with 
than putting them on school girls in short dresses, | hjs snakeship, caught him by the tail, and both 
especially very small girls. If teachers have no-| eommenced swallowing one another, and contin- 
ticed the same evils which have come into our) yed this carnivorous operation until nothing was 
view, they will agree with us that such a scandal- jeft of either of them. 
ous thing should be discountenanced by every) ; 4 , 
means in their power. We have seen little winks Love's Banner.—T he red, white and blue— 
five years old, who could not sit on a bench and the red cheeks, the white teeth, and the blue eyes 
be as well protected as Eve was with a fig-leaf; of se lovely girl, ort" good a flag 2 8 yemNG sol- 
we have seen those a little older, whose append- dier in the battle of life need fight for. 
ages assumed nearly the perpendicular in passing) 47 A little boy in a certain village, being asked 
through narrow ai-les in the school-room, and we in Sunday-school “ What is the chief end of 
have seen a good deal that we are warned not to man?” answered, “The end what's got the head 
tell of, by remembering the excitement produced on.” 
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MARKETS. 


The present temporary derangement of the currency 
and business of the country, for political ends, have ope- 
rated to unsettle the market prices of produce. We ex- 
pect these things will soon be settled, and business flow 
on in its natural channels. There are no important 
changes in the prices of staple products. The cattle mar- 
ket has gone back to its old moderate standard, and will 
be likely to remain so until after the flush supplies of holi- 
day poultry, etc., are disposed of. 

New York, Nov. 26.—Flour—Transactions are to a 
moderate extent, and prices generally without important 
change; $4.70 to $5 for supertine western; $5 to $5.40 for 
common to medium extra western ; $5.35 to 5.40 for ship- 


ping brands, extra Round Hoop Ohio. ° 


Wheat—A moderate demand for export at full previous 


wrices ; Chicago spring, $1.94 to $1.12, the latter price for| 


No. 1; Milwaukee Club, $1.15 to $1.17; winter red West- 
ern, $).22 to $1.25; white Michigan, $1.35; white Indiana, 


$1.36; white Kentucky, $1.40 to $1.424; red Tennessee, 


1.33 

Butter—10 to 15¢ for Ohio. 

Cheese—9 to 104c for inferior to prime. 

CLEVELAND.—Flour—Extras at $4.50 to $4.75; double 
extra red, $4.874 to 5.25; and double extra white, ¢5.624 to 
6.00 

Wheat—Red on track, $1.04; white, $1.16. 

Corn—39c. 

Oats—24 to 25e. 

Barley—624 to 70c. 

Clover Seed —$4.80 to 5.00. 

Timothy Seed—$2 to 2.25. 

Butter—Dull, 18 to 16c. 

Cheese—8 to 9c. for good Western Reserve. 

Crxcrnnatt.—Flour—Superfine $4.25; extra, $4.50. 

Wheat—0c to $1 for prime red and white. 

Corn—29 to 82c. 

Oats—29c. 

Rye—5ic. ’ 

Barley—Prime at 80 to 85c. 

Hogs—$5.75 to 5.80; very heavy, $6 to 6.124. 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL 
PRINTING HOUSE! 


The enlargement of the printing business connected 
with the On1o0 CuLTIVATOR OFFICE, renders it necessary 
that we should have complete control of the work, which 
has heretofore been done by contract with Follett, Foster 
& Co., upon their steam presses and with their type. And 
that we may be released from the mechanical details of 
the publishing business, to give our time more exclusively 
to Editorial work, we have associated with us for this 
purpose, Mr, James D. Hurp, long time a Book Keeper 
and Business Agent for Follett, Foster & Co., who will 
take charge of the Business Office at the close of this 
year, and leave us free to devote our whole energies to 
the Editorial Department of our Publications. To set 
this business upon a firm basis, both parties have each 
contributed the sum of five thousand dollars, making a 
capital of ten thousand dollars, which we have invested 
in three Steam Power Presses, of various sizes, for Book 
and Job Work, and in a complete outfit of all kinds of 
type and material for a full rigged 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


which we intend to have in full operation by the middle 
of December, when we shall be prepared to do all such 
work with neatness and dispatch. Being provided with 


all kinds of cuts and illustrations for 


Nursery Catalogues, 
Stock Sale Catalogues, 
Horse and Jack Bills, 


Agricultural Fair Bills, 


And all and sundry of PAMPHLETS, POSTERS, 
CARDs, BILL-HEA DS, ENVELOPES, BLANKS, 
ETC., ETC. Orders by mail or on personal application, 
will receive prompt and satisfactory attention. 


HARRIS & HURD, 


Agricultural Steam Printers, 
Columbus, O. 





The Columbus Nursery. 


New Arrangement. 
JE HEREBY ANNOUNCE TO THE PA- 


\ trons and correspondents of the CoLumBus Nursery and 
to the public in general, that we, on the Ist of October last, dis- 
posed of our interest in that establishment to Messis. A. G. Han- 
ford and R. G. Hanford of Waukesha, Wis., who will hereafter 
in company with Mr M. B. Bateham, give their personal atten- 


| tion to the management of the business. 


Mr. A. G. Hanford has been practically engaged in the nursery 
business in Wisconsin for many years, and is generally recognized 


| as one of the most intelligent and observing men engaged in that 
| pursuit in the Western States. 


For more than ten years he has 
been one of our most valued patrons and correspondents ; and we 
can truly say that a more prompt, honorable and courteous business 
man cannot be found. 

We therefore take great pleasure in recommending the new 
firm to the confidence and good will of the public—though Messrs. 
Bateham and Hanford are both too well and favorably known, to 


need any recommendations. A 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The undersigned respectfully announce, that thev have formed 
a general copartnership, to take effect from Ist of Oct. last, under 
the name and style of BargHamM, Hanrorp & Co., for the tran- 
saction of general nursery business, and as the successors of 
M. B. Bateham & Co. in the proprietorship of the Columbus Nur 
sery. . B. BATEHAM, 


A. G. HANFORD, 
Columbus, 0., Nov, 20, 1860. R. G. HANFORD. 
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